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This  series  of  16  radio  talks  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative 
marketing  was  broadcast  on  successive  Thursdays  beginning  June  5,  and  end¬ 
ing  on  September  18,  1930,  over  79  radio  stations  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  The 
first  12  talks  have  been  mimeographed  a.nd  distributed  to  all  extension 
workers.  These  covered:  (l)  V/hat  is  the  agricultural  problem,  (2)  what 
can  farmers  do  to  imorove  marketing,  (3)  what  can  cooperatives  do  to  im¬ 
prove  -production,  (4)  principles  followed  by  successful  cooperative  asso- 
ciatio'ns,  (5)  why  some  farmers'  cooucratives  have  fai.led,  (6)  how  to  form  a 
coo-pe'i’ative  association,  (7)  res-ponsibilities  of  cooperative  members  and 
directors,  (8)  services  of  large-scale  coo]jerativG  sales  agencies,  (9)  what 
cotton  cooperatives  have  accomplished  and  the  outlook  for  the  future, 

(lO)  Yirhat  tobacco  cooperatives  have  accomplished  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future,  (ll)  what  grain  coo-peratives  have  accomplished  and  the  outlook  f©r 
the  future,  and  (12)  what  dairy  cooperatives  have  accomplished  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future.  The  subjects  covered  in  this  pamphlet  are  given  in 
the  tahle  of  contents  above.  This  -pamphlet  completes  the  series. 


*H0TE — Copies  of  these  talks  have  been  sent  to  all  extension  workers,  to 
agricifLtural  college  editors,  and  to  libraries  of  State  agricifl.- 
tru’al  collegoe  and  of  experimejit  stations. 
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No.  IS.  -  l^hat  Fruit  and  VG^ota'ble  Cop-peratives  Have  Acconiplislied 

and  the  Outlook  for  the  Faturo 


Fruit  and  vegetable  co-ops  seera  to  ho  learning  to  co-operate. 

hr.  G-ardncr  tolls  me  definite  progress  has  boon  made  in  some  sections 
toward  bringing  together  coii^jeting  co-ops.  — — —  Hr.  K.  3.  G-ardncr,  is  in 
charge  of  the  frait  and  vegetables  section  of  the  co-op  division  of  the 
Federcal  Farm  Board. — — 

Ho  sees  a  big  opjortimity  for  farmers’  associations  which  handle 
different  kinds  of  stuff  moving  throru^h  the  same  trade  outlets.  By  joint 
use  of  the  same  sales  agency,  ho  points  out,  a  lot  of  unjustifiable  waste 
can  be  eliminated.  In  fact,  in  several  cases  a  joint  sales  agency  arra/ngc-r 
ment  for  two  or  more  co-ops  has  worked  first-rate. 

But  that’s  getting-  ahead  of  the  story.  Let  me  first  tell  you  what 
Hr.  G-ardner  says  about  the  other  very  definite,  worth-while  accomipli shment s 
of  the  individua.l  fruit  or  vegetable  co-ops. 

As  he  reminds  us,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  perishables,  ’Tnon  they 
are  ready  for  market  they  must  bo  moved  promptly,  if  tlicj/  are  over  going 
to  market  at  all.  That  means  the  co-op  must  handle  them  in  an  efficient 
way,  but  usually  under  high  pressure. 

Hr.  Gai'dner  sail’s  the  co-op  organizations  early  found  that  unless 
they  had  a  uniforroLy  graded  product  their  selling  -plans  fell  by  the  wayside. 
Tha,t  meant  that  highly  efficient  methods  of  grading  and  packing  had  to  bo 
adopted.  Such  methods  are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  successful  fruit  and 
vegetable  association. 

For  example,  the  apple  organizations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
developed  high  standards  for  grading,  sizing,  and  -xjacking  their  apples.  The 
California  Fruit  Exchange  has  become  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  products 
packed  under  its  well-known  brands. 

Buildii-ig  up  a  high  morale  among  the  nTembers  of  the  association,  which 
results  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  best  manner  p)ossible,  has 
been  made  easier  in  most  organizations  by  the  work  of  a  well-equipped  field 
and  inspection  service.  In  the  case  of  sonic  commodities,  departments  of 
that  t^qpe  have  been  aided  or  supplanted  by  Federal  and  State  inspection  ser¬ 
vices,  Succossfxil  managements  realize  that  in  any  event  only  products  packed 
in  the  best  manner  get  the  best  prices  on  the  market.  Poorly  pre-pa,rod  or 
off-quality  stuff  moves  to  rmrket  at  a  discount. 

Proper  preparation  of  the  stuff  for  market  is  only  one  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  successful  fruit  and  vegetable  co-o-ps.  Itr.  G-ardner  declares 
that  the  real  business  of  the  co-op  is  to  sell  the  products  of  its  members  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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The  California  I’ruit  Growers’  Exchange,  which  controls  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  fr’ait  in  California,  he  says,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  sales  organization  in  the  perishable  field.  That  organization,  which 
markets  the  fruit  of  over  eleven  thousand  grower  members,  maintains  a 
salaried  sales  representative  in  all  the  auction  and  principal  private- 
sales  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Reports  of  the  various  sales  agents  arc  brought  together  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  and  market  conditions  summarized  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  so  that  car-lot  movements  and  distribution  of  the  fr-oit  controlled 
by  that  organization  are  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way.  Erom 
the  record  of  sales  in  the  various  markets  the  management  is  able  to  tell 
where  the  association’s  products  can  best  bo  sold  and  at  what  price  they  should 
move. 


A  number  of  the  more  irrportant  fruit  associations  have  also  opened  up 
outlets  in  foreign  countries.  The  apple  associations  of  the  llortliwest  are 
moving-  quite  a  volume  into  Suxoido  and  arc  also  openirig  up  now  markets  in 
South  America. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Gardner  points  out  that  our  loading  co-ops 
have  found  that,  generally  speaking,  they  must  protect  their  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  and  ship  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop  abroad,  whether  tha.t 
crop  is  big  or  little.  Instead  of  selling  all  the  crop  here  at  home  in 
years  of  short  crops  and  then  expecting  to  du-^p  the  surplus  abroad  in  years 
of  big  crops,  the  leading  organizations  ho,ve  found  it  pays  best  to  create 
steady  customers  in  foreign  markets  by  sending  a  proportionate  share  to  them 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  crop. 

Eruit  and  vegetable  co-ops  have  also  entered  into  processing  of 
perishables.  The  cold  packing  of  fruit  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  an  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  along  that  line.  The  Emit  Growers  Union  of  Wisconsin 
has  engaged  in  the  cold  packing  of  red  sour  cherries  and  has  now  joined  hands 
with  the  red  sour-cherry  growers  of  northern  Michigan  in  handling  paxt  of 
their  crop)  this  way. 

As  Mr.  Gardner  suggests,  however,  processing  is  generally  a  highly 
technical  matter.  Before  rushing  into  the  processing  bu.siness,  growers’ 
associations  should  get  all  possible  inform'^tion  to  be  had  from  State  and 
Eederal  departments. 

But,  v;ith  that  caution,  he  points  out  that  the  development  of  quick- 
freezing  methods  has  opened  up  a  very  promising  field  for  the  handling  of 
perishables.  At  this  time  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.  He  expects 
that  the  next  few  years  will  bring  some  highly  inportant  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

In  many  farm  commnities  production  credit  plays  an  ii^ortant  part. 

In  some  of  these  communities,  therefore,  the  inroortant  growers ’  organiza¬ 
tions  operate  in  conjunction  with  an  agricultural  credit  corporation.  Unless 
the  co-op  can  render  production  credit  service  to  its  numbers,  its  activity 
is  often  very  severely  restricted. 
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Tile  extension  of  credit  to  menders  calls  not  only  for  careful  action 
dy  tlie  management,  dut  goes  dack  of  that  to  the  careful  selection  of  merar- 
ders  to  degin  with. 

The  accomplishments  of  existing  associations  along  all  these  lines 
we  have  mentioned  have  deen  such  as  to  point  the  way  to  the  successful 
operation  of  newer  associations.  The  outstanding  need  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  field,  Mr.  Gardner  insists,  is  a  higher  degree  cooperation. 
Growers  of  some  commodities  are  already  highly  organized.  About  55  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in  this  country  is  now  handled  by  gmwers’ 
co-ops.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  English  walnuts  in  California  are  handled 
by  one  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  vegetable  products  are 
hardly  represented  in  the  cooperative  line--up. 

As  he  sees  it  the  joint  use  of  a  single  sales  agency  by  a  number  of 
vegetable  or  fruit  growers'  associations,  the  products  of  which  pass  throu^ 
the  hands  of  the  same  dealers,  offers  a  big  opportunity.  Certain  citrus 
and  deciduous-fruit  grov/ers  furnish  a  successfrLj/exanple  of  joint  use  of  the 
same  sales  force,  A  salesman  with  a  line  of  vegetables  would  be  better 
able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  customers  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
growers  of  the  various  commodities. 

Competition  between  a  number  of  cooperative  associations  handling 
the  sanie  commodity  or  commodities  sold  to  the  same  members  of  the  trade, 

Mr.  Gardner  declares,  is  not  only  an  instance  of  the  failure  to  cooperate, 
but,  even  more,  it  constitutes  an  unjustifiable  waste. 
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14.  -  IVliat  Livestock  arid  Wool  Cooperatives  Have  Accomplished 

sjid  the  Outlook  for  the  Future 


Cooperatively  speaking,  we  date  things  these  days  as  either  before  or 
after  the  starting  of  the  Farm  Board. 

I'ir.  H.  H.  Kulbert,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  has  outlined  for  us  the  before  and  after  pictures  of  livestock  and 
wool  cooperatives, 

Co~ops,  it  seems,  had  been  trying  to  break  into  marketing  at  terminal 
points  since  back  in  1890,  In  1918  they  finally  broke  into  terminal  market¬ 
ing  as  a  permanent  thirig,  selling  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  and  buying  livestock  on  orders. 

Last  year,  Mr,  Hulbert  says,  the  29  cooperative  commission  agencies  on 
terminal  markets  handled  twelve  to  thirteen  million  animals  worth  $335,000,000. 
Nor  is  that  all  co-ops  have  done.  During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  the  sale  of  livestock  direct  from  farmers  to  packers  without 
consignment  through  the  terminal  markets.  The  co-ops  recognized  the  direct 
marketing  trend.  They  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  organizing  the 
national  Order  Buying  Conpany,  a  part  of  the  business  of  which  was  to  move 
livestock  from  farm  to  packer.  In  1924,  sales  of  that  conpany  totaled  $685,000 
and  by  1929  sales  had  increased  to  a  little  shy  of  eleven  million  dollars. 

That  in  a  general  way  was  the  situation  when  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
entered  the  picture.  Taken  altogether  the  co-ops  had  shown  a  remarkable 
growth  and  were  doing  a  very  considerable  amoujit  of  business.  But  ohe  sep¬ 
arate  associations  were  often  conpetirxg  with  one  another.  True,  12  of  the 
terminal  agencies  had  federated  into  a  rather  loose  trade  association,  but 
there  was  no  close  integration  between  the  various  sales  agencies. 

During  ttie  past  year,  however,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  been  en¬ 
couraging  the  organizations  of  all  our  livestock  cooperatives  into  one  national 
association,  with  the  idea  that  policies  regardiiig  the  marketing  and  sale 
of  livestock  can  bo  better  formulated  by  one  national  organization,  than 
through  a  number  of  separate  c^i-ops. 

The  national  Livestock  Marketing  Association  has  been  organized  and 
incorporated  and  is  now  a  going  concern  with  15  member  co-op.  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  12  terminal  associations  and  3  direct  sales  agencies.  Mr.  Hulbert 
says  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance  of  the  co-op  organizations  will  come 
into  this  national  set-up,  so  that  all  the  b,argaining  power  the  livestock 
associations  can  master  will  bo  marshalled  under  one  head. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  new  National  will  bo  the  granting 
of  loans  to  feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest 
through  a  subsidiary  corporcation  known  as  tho  National  Feeder  and  Finance 
Corporation  and  regional  credit  corporations.  Up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  requirements  of  regional  credit  corporations  will  be  supplied  by  the 
National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  will 
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"be  raised  locally  by  individuals  and  various  cooperative  associations.  The 
regional  s  will  be  formed  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  JPedcral  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  and  will  discount  the  cattle  paper  throiagh  those  banlcs. 

You  see,  the  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  federal  Barm  Board 
would  not  bo  enough  to  finance  agriculture  by  itself  so  these  regional  credit 
corporations  are  formed  to  get  producers  in  a  position  to  use  the  credit 
facilities  and  discounting  privileges  offered  by  Intermediate  Credit  Banks, 

Besides  looking  after  adequate  financing  through  those  subsidiary  cor¬ 
porations  the  National  Livestock  kiarketing  Association  lias  a  research  depart¬ 
ment  to  assemble  information  on  the  production,  supply,  and  demand  for  live¬ 
stock,  the  conditions  in  the  meat  trade,  the  probable  trend  of  prices, 
and  the  like.  That  information  will  bo  used  as  a  guide  in  making  sales  and 
production  plans.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  farmers’  cooperative  sales  agencies 
on  the  selling,  side  of  the  imrket  just  as  much  information  as  the  packers  and 
order  buyers  have  on  the  buying  side  of  the  m.arket  when  they  go  out  to  bid 
for  livestock. 

The  National  also  has  a  free  claims  department  to  look  after  the  filing 
of  papers  arising  out  of  losses  to  co-op  members  due  to  cripples,  deads,  and 
overcharges  in  freight,  and  losses  caused  through  delays  in  shipm.ents.  A 
transportation  branch  has  representatives  to  appear  in  cases  involving  freight 
rates  on  members’  livestock.  Also  a  livestock  and  meat  de^iartment  will  T/ork 
with  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  to  stimulate  the  demand  and  use  of 
meat.  Those  are  some  of  the  services  co-op  members  will  get  through  their 
new  National. 

1  Cooperative  wool  organizations  were  not  strong,  and  handled  only  a 

small  per  cent  of  the  total  clip  of  the  United  States,  until  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  last  year.  This  year,  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  states  tha.t  it  will  handle  125,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  out  of  an  estirmted  tota.1  clixD  for  the  United  States  of  about 
328,000,000  pounds.  That  is,  this  year  for  the  first  time  there  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  into  the  hands  of  one  selling  organization  between  30  and  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  wool  and  mohair  produced  in  this  country. 

With  this  volume  of  wool  under  one  head,  Mr.  Hulbert  points  out,  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  by  the  end 
of  its  first  year  the  value  of  centralized  control  of  a  large  percentage  of 
total  Tfool  production. 

The  wool  National  is  composed  of  regional  and  State  marketing  associa¬ 
tions.  To  become  a  member  of  it,  a  co-op  must  have  control  of  at  least 
500,000  pounds  of  wool  or  mohair.  In  the  fleece-wool  States,  whefo  wool 
growing  is  not  a  major  undertaking  except  in  limited  areas,  regional  wool 
marketing  corporations  have  been  organized  which  cover  four  or  five  Statea. 

In  that  way,  the  services  and  advantages  of  the  Nrational  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation  have  been  made  available  to  small-producing  sections  as  ,cll  as 
large  ones. 
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The  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  throngh  its  suhsidiarj'’  cor¬ 
poration,  known  as  the  National  Wool  Credit  Corporation,  is  In  a  position 
to  raaJce  prcshearing  advances  to  growers  to  finance  their  shearing  operations 
and  to  inake  loans  on  wool  covered  hy  warehouse  receipts  up  to  approxi’-no.tcly 
.90  per  '  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  wool. 

So  you  see  in  a  year's  time,  nation-wide  organizations  prepared  to 
adequately  finance  growers,  have  been  sot  up  by  cooperatives  made  up  of 
livestock  raisers  and  wool  and  mohair  growers.  Those  two  groat  farm  indus¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Hulbert  points  out,  are  well  launched  toward  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  for  more  efficient  and  orderly  marketing  than  ever  before. 
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ITo.  15.  -  How  Yo'ur  Coinmmiit.y  Can  Take  Par.%  in  the  Cooperative 

Market Program 

Hof  can  oiu'  cornriunity  tnlrG  part  in  the  cooperative  niarketing  -orograni? 

I  asked  Dr.  Soiribcrgor  that - Dr.  Drank  B.  Borcborger,  who  is  in  charge 

of  the  organization  work  of  the  Federal  Darra  Board. 

Ho  sriggested  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  wkat  oar  local  situ¬ 
ation  is,  Kov/  can  our  local  comiminity  he  benefited  by  a  co-op? 

To  got  the  answer  to  that  question  will  take  soiiic  sort  of  survey  of 
tho  actual  conditions.  Th't  survey  my  be  a.  highly'  technical  a,ffa.ir  or  it 
rray  bo  just  a  general  review  to  see  just  what  wo  luive.  There  inay  already 
be  co-ops  which  meet  all  the  needs.  Fnother  it  is  dairy,  poultry,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  or  livestock,  tho  same  is  true.  The  survey  my  show  the  marketing 
needs  of  tho  farmers  are  pretty  well  taken  cere  of. 

Taken  by  and  largo,  however.  Dr.  Bomborger  says  it  will  bo  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rale  if  our  corriTonity  is  found  to  be  full 7,^  equipped  with 
cooperative  marketing  r-mchineip/, 

A  survey  of  tho  comraunity,  the  stuff  produced,  and  the  methods  of 
m.arketing  it  is  very  likely  to  bring  to  light  a  situation  of  which  most  of 
us  nay  net  be  conscicusly  av/are, 

I  can  hoar  some  of  you  mcunbling  now,  "How  do  you.  go  about  starting 
such  a  survey? " 

That's  easy.  The  machinery  is  already  at  hand.  Dor  example  some 
of  the  farm  organizations,  including  the  county  agents  and  the  extension 
specialists,  are  nat'orally  interested  in  and  a.cquainted  v^ith  the  situation. 

But  let's  assime  we  have  been  led  to  induce  the  extension  forces  to 
make  a  preliminary  survey'". 

The  next  thing,  Dr.  Bomberger  advises,  is  to  effect  some  sort  of 
temporary  organization  or  more  formal  organization  to  take  the  findings  from 
the  preliminary  survey  under  consideration. 

And  right  there,  he  reminds  us,  we've  got  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  our  own  community  situation,  but  also  the  needs  of  adjoining  com¬ 
munities.  These  days  no  farm  roduct  can  be  marketed  strictly  on  a  community 
basis.  We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  our  whole  region,  which  produces  the 
same  sort  of  stuff.  Dor  some  products  a  region  mi^nt  include  several  counties 
or  even  severe.!  States. 

Dr.  Bomberger  declaros  that  is  one  of  the  finest  influences  of  the 
whole  coopera.tive-marketing  movement.  It  has  destroyed  the  narrow  insularity 
of  our  local  community  by  tying  us  up  with  other  communities  beyond  our  old 
horizon.  It  has  broadened  our  economic  and  social  outlook. 
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A  detailed  survey  lijay  "be  -ondertalren  "07  some  af  tlie  existing  faxm  or- 
ganizo.tions,  v/liicii  usually  have  a  ver^'  intelligent  Interest  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  farroers.  But  even  in  lack  of  such  an  organization  there  is 
no  reason  our  informal  temporary  coimnittee  should  not  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  co-op  is  needed  or  advisable,  and,  if  so,  just  what  type 
of  organization  will  best  fit  the  special  circumstances  in  our  case. 

Dr.  Bomberger  warns  us  in  discussing  the  prospects  to  remembor  the 
principles  which  liavo  been  followed  by  successful  co-ops  in  our  line  and  in 
other  linos  of  farming. 

i’or  cxan^le,  we  want  to  investig.ate  whether  there  is  likely  to  be 
big  enough  volume  of  the  product  in  oum  cortnmnity  to  make  an  organization 
worth  while , 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  existing  methods  of  handling 
are  efficient  and  economical.  The  real  tost  of  a  cooioerative  marketing 
association  is  whether  it  can  attend  to  the  marketing  more  efficiently  tiian 
can  the  private  orgc?nization. 

Assuming  that  the  study  of  the  results  of  the  Survey  indicate  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  co-op,  the  effort  then  becomes  very  definitely 
an  organization  program.  Tlaat  is,  we  have  to  consider  how  the  other  pro¬ 
ducers  handling  the  same  crop  we  do  can  be  led  to  recognize  the  need  and  the 
va.luc  of  supporting  the  movement  by  joining  the  organization.  There  are  no 
set  rules  for  doing  that. 

Often  the  community  program  will  logica.lly  become  part  of  the  region¬ 
al  cooperative  program.  In  that  case,  our-  community  would  adapt  its  methods 
so  as  to  fit  into  the  larger,  regional  program. 

Often,  however,  there  i s  no  larger  regional  unit.  In  that  case.  Dr, 
Bomberger  suggests  that  our  community  organization  may  become  the  nucleus 
around  which  other  similar  units  can  be  formed, 

A  co-op  movement  can  bo  made  to  spread  from  our  enthusiastic  center 
to  surro'unding  territoiy. 

That's  not  a  raero  dream  either,  A  large  number  of  ou.r  big  national 
and  regional  co-ops  have  reached  their  present  growth  by  the  gradual  en¬ 
largement  from  small  local  units.  As  the  local  reached  the  limits  of  its 
effectiveness  on  an  individua.1,  isolated  basis  it  was  found  desirable  to 
federate  more  and  more  into  larger  and  larger  units, 

ITow  that  history  of  tho  devoloxomont  of  co-ops  in  this  country'  seems 
to  impress  on  our  minds  two  very  important  facts. 

The  tm'o  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  considering  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  coox>erative  association  are* 
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First,  we  nood  to  consider  the  strictly  local  comtamity  conditions 
as  such. 


Second,  we  need  to  hoar  in  mind  the  regional  or  national  aspects 
of  the  prohlern. 

Dr.  Bomhergor  says  quite  seriously  that  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  Farm  Board  is  largely  dependent  on  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
to  bring  about  the  grouping  of  local  co-ops  into  regional  and  national 
cooperative  sales  agencies. 

So  you  see  where  our  local  co-op  problem  ties  right  in  with  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  When  I  took  this  matter  up  with  this  organization 
specialist,  I  had  that  far-away  feeling.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  seemed 
a  thing  apart.  I  asked  how  our  community  could  take  part  in  the  cooioerative 
marketing  program,  but  I  could  hardly  see  just  where  it  would  fit  in. 

But  I  think  that  now  we  can  all  see,  as  Dr.  Bomberger  points  out, 
that  a  consideration  of  our  local  community  market  needs  brings  us  to  a 
visualization  of  oui'  great  cooperative  markcti.ng  prograra  which  centers  in 
the  agricultural  marketing  act.  That  law  contemplates  that,  sooner  or 
later,  there  shell  be  brought  into  existence  a  national  system  of  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  cooperative  marketing  agencies  for  the  handling 
of  the  agricultural  commodities  of  America. 
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No.  16.  -  Siaronary  of  the  federal  Farm  Board’s  CoQT>erative 

Marketing  Program 


I  asked  Mr,  A.  W.  McKay,  chief  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  to  snun  up  for  us  the  Cf^-’Op  program  of  the  Farm 
Board, 


As  you  recall,  in  talking  over  the  possibilities  of  coo]peration  we 
have  had  cited  to  us  a  number  of  exanples  of  what  farmers  have  done  in  the 
way  of  organization.  We  have  heard  what  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  dairy 
farmers,  fruit  and  vegctcable  jjroduccrs,  and  livestock  and  wool  growers 
have  already  accoirplished. 

The  development  has  varied  with  the  different  farm  products.  Ir 
most  cases,  however,  wo  have  struggled  forward  toward  more  complete  organi¬ 
zation,  First,  the  little  locals.  Then  the  larger  regional  associations. 
Now  the  big  nationals. 

In  the  tremendous  development  of  the  past  year  in  some  lines,  wc 
have  gliiipsed  the  helping  hand  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Mr.  McKay, 
however,  makes  clear  the  entire  cooperative  marketing  program  of  the  board, 
which  we  have  heretofore  had  in  fragments. 

In  the  first  place,  ho  points  out  that  the  law  which  created  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  laid  dovm  the  foundation  for  the  board’s  co-op  xerogram. 
That  act  instructed  the  board  to  encourage  the  organization  of  producers 
into  effective  associations  or  corporations  under  their  own  control. 

Get  that.  The  organizations  are  to  bo  farriiers’  organizations; 
owned  by  farmers,  and  controlled  by  farmers. 

The  job  of  the  Farm  Board  is  to  "encourage"  the  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  a  v;ay  to  market  their  stuff  most  effectively.  That  evidently 
isn’t  taken  by  the  board  to  mean  just  standing  on  the  side  linos  and  cheer¬ 
ing  for  coo-peration. 

The  Farm  Board  starts  its  cooperative  mrkotipg  program  by  cooperair¬ 
ing  with  the  farmers.  Its  men  actually  get  out  and  work  with  the  farmers’ 
association  leaders  in  helping  devise  j^lans  and  sot  up  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  co-ops  based  on  sound  knowledge  and  successful  experience. 

We  have  a  few  cooperative  associations  now  active  in  this  country, 
that  are  more  than  60  years  old,  I»Ar,  McKay  tolls  me.  We  have  several 
thousand  that  have  been  in  the  business  for  15  or  SO  years.  There  have 
been  trials  and  errors.  There  have  also  been  successes  and  substantial 
growth.  Much  has  been  learned  about  how  failirre.s  can  be  avoided  and  success 
made  more  certain. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Federal  Farm  Board  did  was  to  take  over 
the  body  of  experts,  of  whom  Ifr,  McKay  is  chief.  Those  men  had  been  making 
a  special  study  of  farmers’  co-ops  for  years,  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Other  market  specialists  with  long  experience  in  the  work¬ 
ings  and  needs  of  farmers’  associations  were  added.  The  services  of  these 
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experts  vere  made  available  to  farmers’  associations  in  devising  a  more  -ef— ■ 
ficient  market  sot-up. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  cooperation  In  this  country  uas 
that  many  farmers '  associations  "were  corauctiiig  v/ith  ether  farmers'  associa¬ 
tions  in  th-e  market.  In  its  program  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  lent  its 
assistanpe  to  the  formation  of  regional  and  national  associations,  so  that 
all  the  co-ops  handling  the  same  kind  of  stuff  uould  all  be  tied  up  together 
for  more  efficient  soiling  as  one  organi za.t ion. 

With  its  help,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  seven  big  nation-wide  a.ssocia- 
tions  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  cooperatives  have  been  sot  up. 
Country  elevator  associations  and  terminal  commission  co-ops  and  state-wide 
wheat  ma.rkGting  organizations  got  together  through  their  representatives 
and  formed  the  National  Grain  Corporation.  Local  and  regional  ^tooI  growers 
located  in  the  principal  producing  areas  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
fleece-wool  States  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  big-range  wool  growers  of  the 
West,  were  encouraged  to  set  up  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation. 

State  and  regional  cot ton-marketing  associations  formed  a  central  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association.  Various  livestock  sales  agencies  located 
at  terminal  markets  throughout  the  United  States  and  regional  and  State 
marketing  associations  joined  hands  to  form  the  National  Livestock  Iviarketing 
Association. 

Bean  growers,  pecan  growers,  and  sugar  beet  growers  through  their 
cooperatives  ho.ve  also  entered  this  "cooperation  of  cooperatives"  sr-heme  of 
things  by  setting  up  the  National  Bean  Marketing  Association,  National'Fecan 
Marketing  Association,  and  the  National  Sugar  Beet  Growers’  Association. 

You  know  the  old  saying,  "Well  begun  is  half  done,"  The  Farm  Board 
experts  Iiave  helped  the  growers'  representatives  take  great  care  that  these 
organizations  bo  on  a  so’ond  business  basis.  The  framexTork  has  been  set  up 
aro'ond  which  growers  of  these  different  commodities  can  build  themselves 
into  a  stronger  market  position.  Those  big  national  organizations  are  all 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled. 

Other  similar  national  cooperatives  formed  by  regional  and  local 
cooperatives  in  other  farm  commodities  arc  expected  to  be  formed  later. 

This  is  a  conprehensive  long-time  program  to  completely  organize  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry  in  this  country. 

But,  as  Mr.  McKay  explains,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  hasn’t  confined 
itself  to  helping  set  up  cooperatives.  True, to  start  a  new  thing,  or  start 
something  as  new  to  most  farmers  as  the  modern  marketing  end  of  o-or  own 
business,  we  need  the  encouragement  of  the  help  of  those  who  know.  There 
is  another  kind  of  encouragement  we  need.  The  courage  which  comes  from  having 
ready  money  handy;  from  being  able  to  meet  our  obligations. 

Congress  through  the  agricultural  narketing  act,  has  authorized  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  make  loans  to  cooperative  ma,rketing  associations.  The 
Board  has  done  that,  and  is  doing  it.  Cooperatives  handling  apples,  beans, 
citrus  fruits,  cotton,  daily  products,  figs,  and  grain,  grass  seed,  honey, 
livestock,  poultry  and  eggs,  grapes  and  raisins,  rice,  sour  cherries, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  wool  and  mohair  have  received  financial  assistance  from 
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Most  of  those  loans  have  been  made  to”  enable  the  associations  to  make 
bigger  advances  to  their  members  than  is  practical  under  ordinary  credit 
conditions.  Loans  have  also  been  made  to  enable  co-ops  to  acquire  plants 
and  other  physical  facilities  they  needed  to  do  their  Job  right  aM  render 
more  effective  service  to  their  members. 

An  increasingly  important  program  of  the  Federal  Farm 

Board,  is  to  get  to  co-op  members  a  knowledge  of  the  best  production  and 
marketing  practices,  so  they  can  better  fit  their  supply  to  the  market  demand. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board,  Mr.  McKay  says,  regards  its  task  as  primarily 
one  of  helping  farmers  build  the  most  efficient  narketing  machinery  that 
can  be  devised. 


